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some of the principal not exceeding 15 
or 20 feet in width. They are cause- 
wayed with small round stones, and 
paved with large ones close to the 
houses, and for the most part kept‘ex- 
ceedingly clean. In general, these are 
built of brick, one story high, with two 
or three courts behind, for warehouses 
or apartments for the females of the 
family. All the streets are well fur- 
nished with shops, one of which is in 
the front of almost every house, and 
certain streets,are peculiarly disposed 
for the supply of strangers, while 
others are appropriated for particular 
classes of artizans. The factories of 
the different European powers permit- 
ted to trade here, extend along the 
banks of the river, standing separate 
and distinct from éach ether, and having 
their respective flags displayed. They 
usually consist of four or five houses, 
and the factory belonging to the Brfish 
surpasses the others in size and ele- 
ee: ‘There are spacious ware- 

‘ in the neighbourhood, for the 


critven of goods, and the dwellings ' 
oft 


e Chinese, which are hired out to 
those who make temporary visits. for 
commercial purposes. A broad-pdrade 
extends along the river in front of the 
factories, whither the Europeans resort 
to énjoy the cool of the évening. The 

reets of Canton are continually crowd- 
Sd by its numerous popu 


port of the whole Chinese dominions 
which is open to Europeans in virtue 
of special permission. On a very re- 
cent occasion, when the commanders of 
two Russian ships of war, originally 
sent. on. a voyage of discovery to the 
north, visited Canton, for the purpose 
of disposing of a quantity of furs, they 
were subjected to many inconveniences. 
After. along investigation, the Chinese 
government recognising them as be- 
longing: to the same nation with which 
its subjects traded at Kiachta, in Tar- 
tary, they expressed great displeasure 
at this attempt to open:a traffic with 
Canton, and: very freely blamed their 
own officers for permitting the Russians 
to come in. Vast quantities. of mer- 
chandise are continually exported and 
imported by the Chinese themselves in 
the traffic with various eastern nations, 
and a very extensive commercial inter- 
course is now carried on by Europeans, 
especially the British. The principal 
exports of the latter are tea, to the 
extent of from 25 to 30 millions of 
pounds yearly, nankeen, silks, mother 
of pearl, tortoise-shell, tutenague, 
China-ware, and many other articles: 
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while the imports from Great Britaia, 
and her eastern Settlements, are wool- 
len cloths, cotton, opium, betel-nut, 
furs, and watches. In the year 1789, 
the East India Company contracted 
with the proprietors of the mines in 
Cornwall for 800 tons of tin, to be de- 
livered annually in China, at a stipu- 
lated price. -The management of the 
trade of Canton is vested in a council 
called hong, consisting of from 12 to 
14 members, generally men of great 
wealth. All foreign cargoes pass 
through their hands, and theyalso pre 
vide the cargoes to be exported. e 
Chinese are accused of being extreme] 
deceitful and fraudulent in their deal- 
ings; but it does not appear that 
merchants of weight and consideration 
are to be refused credit: - So much 
confidence is reposed in the English 
East India Company, that bales of 
their goods, with their mark, pass from 
hand to hand unopened through a great 
many owners, Europeans first began 


to trade with Canton about the year — 


1517; but the English, after losing tw 
vessels bound thither, did not 


the city until. 1634. An immediate © 


rupture ensued with: the inhabitants, 
and there is no evidence of any great: 
intercourse being resumed until the 
year 1680. In the mean time, a small 


quantity of tea had been sent from the‘ 


island ‘of Java, in 1669, which was. 


onty--probably procured by the Dutch : since’. 


the renewal of the trade with Canton, 
it has been continued with very slight 
interruption, and has always. been in- 
creasing in extent. . The Chinese pre- 
tend that itis entirely from. favour. to 
foreigners, that they permit any traffic 
with their empire; but many foreigu 
products have now become articles of 
necessity among them. No correct 
estimate can be: formed of the popu- 
lation of Canton.. Long. 118, 14. Ei 
Lat, 23.7.N. .: 

Such was Canton, until the evening 
of the first of November, when a most 
destructive fire broke out inthe suburbs 
of the city, about a mile aod a half in 
the rear of the Foreign Factories, where 
a scene presented itself which has been 
well described by Sir. Richard Black- 
more + 
“If. in some town a fire. breaks out by 

chance, 
The impetuous flames with lawless 
pow’r advance ; . [flies; 
On ruddy wings the bright destruction 
Follow’d with ruin and amazing cries: 
The flaky plague spreads swiftly with 
the wind j 


And ghastly desolation howls behind.” 
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When. the fire first broke out it was 
hoped that the precautionary measures 
adopted (of instantly despatching the 
Company’s engines and those of the 
Hong Merchants to the spot) would 
speedily arrest the progress of the fire, 
butthe violence ofihe wind, which was 
blowing a gale from a quarter directly 
bearing upon the British Factory, aided 
by thelistlessinactivity andsuperstitious 
indifference of the Chinese, completely 
baffled every human effort to extinguish 
the flames, which, approaching with 
arapidity that quite surpasses expres- 
sion, soon placed the whole of the Fo- 
reign Factories in imminent. danger. 
For some time previous to this period, 
the Committee of Supercargoes had 
concentrated all the European strength 
that could be collected, and the Com- 
pany’s engines, for the preservation of 
the Company’s. property. The wool- 
lens also were taken from the ware- 
houses with the utmost expedition, and 
itsoon appearing that nothing could save 
the Factories from certain destruction 
but pulling down the adjoining houses 
of the Chinese, three official applicati- 
oits were made to the Mandarins, and 
one to the Viceroy himself, by the Com- 
mittee, requesting them to order the 
houses to be taken down, as the only 
means of preserving the valuable pro- 
perty that wasso dangerously menaced. 

se applications were, however, 
wholly ‘disregarded; and about nine 
o'clock on the morning of the 2d the 
Company’s Factories and warehouses, 
together with the other Factories adja- 
cent, were in flames in various parts. 
Boats’ crews from all the shipping at 
Whampoa had been sent for, and had 
arrived in Canton ; but, although every 
exertion was made that human means 
could devise, it was in vain to arrest 
the fury of the flames, which, in the 
course of a very short time, leftthe whole 
Quay desolate. So dreadful a confla- 
gration is not upon record in Canton, and 
till this time no single European Factory 
ever has been entirely consumed by 
fire; whereas there is now not one 
standing. 
~The general loss has been estimated 
at five millions of money, of which the 
East India Company have suffered to 
the extent. of 500,000. Nu European 
lives were lost, but a hundred Chinese 
are said to have perished. ‘The number 
of houses destroyed has been estimated 
pat from ao apr ae sixteen wee 
we of forty-thousand of the 
inhabitants have thus been rendered 
h » and many of them plunged 
into a state of the utmost misery. The 
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property destroyed belonging to the 
East India Company pritcipally con- 
sisted of woollen goods; all their tea 
was saved, 





PHILIP II. OF SPAIN. 

This was the Don who projected the 
invasion of England, in 1588, by his 
invincible armada; some of the relics 
(certain elegant thamb-screws) of which 
we have at this moment in the Tower 
of London. When monarchs are upon 
their death-bed, their gracious eyes and 
understandings seem to expand—and 
not till then. Philip, when about to 
leave this world, acknowledged all 
his faults: some of which were—his 
trying to get himself declared emperor 
of all the new world; he accuses him- 
self of a design to invade Italy upon 
frivolous pretences; to conquer the 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
a project which in six years cost him 
twenty millions, only for the invading 
fleet ; which, however, was reduced to 
nothing at a blow; to bring the Low 
Countries into subjection ; to overthrow 
France; and lastly, to deprive his own 
uncle Ferdinand, and Maximilian his 
nephew, of the empire. He observes 
(himself) that these intrigues cost him 
above 600 millions of ducats, about 
260 millions of English money ; a proof 
of which, he tells his son, he would 
find in the accounts which he left in his 
cabinet, drawn up and written by him- 
self. He then goes on to blame himself 
less for his profusiun of money, than 
that of human blood which he caused to 
be shed; and, indeed, the confession 
he makes, that he had sacrificed twenty 
millions of'men to his lust of dominion, 
and laid more countries waste than’ all 
he possessed in Europe, is enough to 
raise horror to its highest pitch. This 
devil of the South, Demon Meridianus, 
as he was universally called, because 
he troubled all Europe, made the ac- 
quisition of the small kingdom of Por- 
tugal only, at the expense of all this 
blood and gold. At length he goes out 
of the world, desiring his son to re- 
store the crown of Navarre to its right- 
ful owner, if it should come out so, 
according to equity. Mr. De Thou ob- 
serves, ‘in this manner to refer the 
executing of a disposition known to 
be just; to a successor who, we might 
be assured, would pay no regard to it, 
is a very impudent trifling with the 
Deity.” This was the kiug, who de- 
clared that he would rather lose allhis 
dominions, than be the sovereign of a 
single heretic, and that every heretic was 
arebel. Surpassing in pride his prede- 
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cessors and contemporaries, he ad- 
mitted the Pope’s Infallibility; only 
to arrogate, in his turn, the same pre- 
rogative, and to command with the 
cross as well as with the sword. If 
Philip took the crucifix in his hand, the 
hardiest shook with fear. 


IRISH BLUNDERS. 

The following is the copy of a letter 
written during the rebellion by Sir 
— —, an Irish Member of Parlia- 
ment, to his friend in London :— 

“ My pear Sirx,—Having now a 
little peace and quietness, I ‘sit down 
to inform you of the dreadful bustle and 
confusion we are in from these blood- 
thirsty rebels, most of whom are, 
thank God! killed and dispersed. 

“* We are in a pretty mess; can get 
nothing to eat, nor any wine to drink, 
except whiskey ; and when we sit down 
to dinner we are obliged to keep both 
hands armed. Whilst I write this let- 
ter I hold a sword in each band and a 
pistol in the other. I concluded from 
the beginning that this would be the 
end of it, and I see I was right, for it 
is not half over yet. At present there 
are such goings on that every thing is 
at a stand. 

‘¢ I should have answered your letter 
a fortnight ago, but I only reeeived it 
this morning. Indeed hardly a mail ar- 
rives safe without being robbed; no 
longer ago than yesterday the coach 
with the mails from Dublin, was 
robbed near this town; the bags had 
been judiciously left behind for fear of 
accidents, and by good luck there was 
nobody in it but two outside passen- 
gers, who had nothing for the thieves 
to take. 

‘* Last Thursday notice was given 
that a gang of rebels was advancing 
hereunder the French standard; but they 
had no colours, nor any drums, except 
bag-pipes. Immediately every man in 
the place, including women and boys, 
rap out to meet them. We soon found 
our force much too little, and they were 
far too near for us to think of retreat- 
ing. Death was in every face; but to 
it we went, and by the time half our 
little party was killed we began to be 
all alive. Fortunately the rebels had 
no guns but pistols, cutlasses, and 
pikes ; and as we had plenty of muskets 
and ammunition, we put them all to 
the sword. Not a soul of them escaped 
except some that were drowned in an ad- 
jacent bog; and, in a very short time 
there was nothing to be heard but si- 
lence. Their uniforms were all of dif- 
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ferent colours, bet mostly green. After 
the action we went to rummage a sort 
of camp they had left behind them ; all 
we found was a few pikes without 
heads, a parcel of empty bottles full of 
water, and a bundle of blank French 
commissions filled up with Irishmen’s 
names. 

‘* Troops are now stationed every 
where round the country, which exactly 
squares with my ideas. 

“ { have only leisure to add, that I 
am, in great haste, your’s truly. 

* P.S. If you don’t receive this in 
course it must have miscarried ; there- 
fore I beg you will immediately write 
to let me know.’ 


SPIRIT OF TH E 
Public Dournals. 


ON PREMATURE INTERMENT. 

There are few persons ignorant that 
it is the unnatural custom of the French 
to inter twenty-four hours after the ap- 
parent decease. This practice, which 
is said to have had its origin in regard 
for the living by preventing the evil 
consequences of putrefaction, has ex- 
cited horror in reflecting minds gene- 
rally, and the deserved censure of many 
eminent medical men, who declare that 
the sanitary precaution has been car- 
ried to an extreme which outrages not 
only decency but humanity. That it 
should still exist is the best proof that 
can be offered of the obstinacy of the 
French Government, or the ridiculous 
respect attached by the nation to a 
custom which sends many innocent vic- 
tims prematurely to the grave, and 
serves to weaken the effect which scenes 
of death are calculated to produce upon 
the living. {t is monstrous that the 
body of a parent or a child is to be 
dragged to the grave almost before it 
is cold, and with a people like the 
French such an indecent practice must 
tend to unhinge the sacred ties of na- 
ture. 

Several laudable attempts have been 
recently made by Englishmen in France 
to rouse the attention of the French mi- 
nisters to the subject, and so produce 
a total change in the system. It is la- 
mentable to state that, not only have 
their endeavours been unattended: with 
success, but also that in too mapy in- 
Stances the humane applicants have 
been treated with a cooluess bordering 
upon incivility. Doctor Macnab, an 
English physician who has resided in 
Franee for many years past, made some 
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very spirited exertions on this subject 
during the ministry of M. De Cazes, 
and it is only doing common justice to 
the ex-minister to state, that his con- 
duct was an exception to that which 
has been observed by his predecessors 
and successors. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the interests of humanity, M. 
De Cazes quitted the ministry just as 
he was about to propose an alteration 
in the French law of burials. The me- 
morial. presented by Dr. Macnab to the 
French ministry is a most interesting 
production, and we have been favour- 
ed with a perusal of the Doctor’s ma- 
nuscript, from which we make a few 
extracts : 

“© Individuals of whatever rank,’’ 
says the Doctor, ‘‘ from crowned heads 
to the labourers in the fields, are equal- 
ly victims to this unnatural custom— 
the rich and the poor—the child newly 
from the womb—the youth in the 
flower of life, and the favourites of the 


‘creation, the fair sex, are alike exposed 
_ tothe danger of perpetual death from 


premature interment.”’ 

‘* In every age and country history 
has furnished numeroas instances of in- 
dividuals, who, in apparent death, have 
been preserved by accidental causes 
from premature interment. The short 

riod of twenty-four hours, allowed 

y the existing laws of France for the 
purpose of ascertaining the real or ap- 
parent death of individuals, is far too 
short. There are many cases in which 
the signs of apparent death are witness- 
ed, and which cannot be determined 
for days after they have been manifest- 
ed. ‘d could enumerate diseases in 
which such signs are common.” 

Doctor Macnab then proceeds, in il- 
lustration of his position, to relate 
among others the following : 

‘¢ The danger to which the elegant 
Lady Russell was exposed is too well 
known, both in France and in England, 
to require details. She remained seven 
days and nights without any sign of 
life, and her interment was delayed only 
on account of the violent grief which 
Lord Russell experienced at the idea 
of being separated from a beloved wife. 
On the eighth day, as the parish bells 
were tolling for church, Lady Russell 
suddenly raised her head, and to the 
amazement and indescribable joy of 
her husband, told him to get ready to 
accompany her to church. Her reco- 
very was rapid and complete, and she 
lived many years afterwards to render 
her Lord the father of a family.” ‘* If,” 
says the author, ‘‘ Lady Russell had 


been in France, under the existing law, 
she would have been buried alive.” 

The second instance is related by the 
celebrated Odier of Geneva, in the fol- 
lowing words :—‘ I knew a girl, twen- 
ty-five years old, named Eliza Roy, 
who narrowly escaped being buried 
alive. She lived at a distance of two 
leagues from Geneva. For some years 
she had been subject to nervous at- 
tacks, which frequently deprived her 
of every appearance of life; but, after 
the lapse of a few hours, she would re- 
cover and resume her occupations as if 
nothing had happened. On one occa- 
sion, however, the suspension of her 
faculties was so protracted, that her 
friends called in a medical man of the 
neighbourhood, who pronounced her 
dead. She was then sewn upin a close 
shroud, according to the barbarous cus- 
tom of the country, and laid upon the 
bedstead. Amongst those who called 
to condole with the parents was a parti- 
cular friend of the supposed deceased, 
of her own age- The young woman, 
anxious to take a last look at her 
friend, unripped the shroud and im- 
printed a kiss upon her cheek. Whilst 
she was kissing her, she fancied that 
she felt her breathe. She repeated her 
caresses ; and being shortly assured of 
the fact of her friend not being dead, 
she applied her mouth to that of the 
girl, and in a short time the latter was 
restored to life, and able to dress her- 
self.”” ; 

Dr. Crichton, physician to the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, brother to the Emperor 
of Russia, relates a fact from his own 
experience which powerfully supports 
the arguments used by Dr. Macnab. 
‘© A young girl,” says Dr. Crichton, 
‘6 in the service of the Princess of ——, 
who had for some time kept her bed 
with a nervous affection, at length to 
all appearance was deprived of life. 
Her face had all the character of death 
—her body was perfectly cold, and 
every other symptom of death was ma- 
nifested. She was removed into an- 
other room, and placed in a coffin. On 
the day fixed for her funeral, hymns, 
according to the custom of the country, 
were sung before the door; but at the 
very moment when they were going to 
nail down the coffin, a perspiration was 
seen upon her skin, and in a few mi- 
nutes it was succeeded by a convulsive 
motion in the hands and feet. In a few 
moments she opened her eyes, and ut- 
tered a piercing scream. The faculty 
were instantly called in, and in the 
space of a few days her health was com- 








pletely re-established. .The account 
which she gave of her situation is ex- 
tremely curious. She said that she ap- 
peared to dream that she was dead, but 
that she was sensible to every thing 
that was passing round her, and dis- 
tinetly heard her friends bewailing her 
death; she felt them envelope her in 
the shroud, and place her in the coffin. 
This sensation gave her extreme agony, 
and she attempted to speak, but her 
soul was unable to act upon her body. 
She describes her sensations as very 
contradictory, as if she was and was 
not in her body at one and the same 
instant. She attempted in vain to move 
her arms, to open her eyes, or to speak. 
The agony of her mind was at its 
height when she heard the funeral hymn, 
and found that they were about to nail 
down the lid, of the coffin. The horror 
of being buried alive gave a new im- 
pulse to her mind, which resumed its 
power over its corporeal organization, 
and produced the effects which excited 
the notice of those who were about to 
convey her to a premature grave.”— 
European Mayazine. ; 


EYAM BANKS. 


On Eyam banks the grass is green ; 
In Eyam dell, how fair 

The violets blow, and mirthsome birds 
With wild song fill the air! 

With wild song fill the summer air : 
And streamlets, as they go, 

Sing, glad to see the old men sit, 
With whiter heads than snow. 


So time goes now—but o’er my youth 
Time far more rudely swept ; 

Alike the green ear and the ripe 
Were by his sickle reapt: 

From glowing morn till dewy eve, 
*T was nought but woe and wail 

In gentle Eyam’s fairy dell, 
In gentle Eyam’s vale. 


As I came down by Eyam banks, 
The harvest moon rode high ; 

I heard the virgins weeping loud, 
The mother’s mournful cry: 

The mother raised a mournfal cry, 
The father sobb’d his woe, 

As from each door in Eyam vale 
I saw the corses go. 


** O, did they die by slow disease ? 
Or died they in the flood? 

Or died they when the battle field 
Flow’d ancle-deep in blood— 

Flow’d ancle-deep in English blood ?” 
He heard—nor answer’d he, 

But shook his head, all hoary white, 
And sang on mournfully. 
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O, when I reach’d my true love’s door, 
And knock’d with love-knocks three, 

No milk-white hand and downcast eye 
Came forth to welcome me ; 

For silent, silent was the hearth, 
And empty was her chair— 

Within my true love’s bower I look'd, 
And saw: that death was there. 


One sister at her head sat mute, 
Her brother at her feet— 
A lovely babe lay in her arms, 
And seem‘d in slumber sweet. 
T made her bed in Eyam dell, 
. Where first the primrose peeps, 
And wild birds sing, and violets spring— 
And there my true love sleeps. 
Lendon Magazine. 
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THE MERCHANT OF BALSORA ; 
OR, THE MAGIC RING. 

Had a wise man owned this same 
ring, he would no more have thought 
himself justifiable in criminality, than 
if he owned it not. 

Many centuries ago, in the city of 
Balsora, there dwelt an honest and in- 
dustrious tradesman, named Bonbec. 
He had a son calléd Conloffe, whom he 
had educated with the greatest tender- 
ness and to the utmost of his means. 
As the young man grew up, his pro- 
gress rewarded his father’s exertion ; 
and his amiable disposition relieved the 
old merchant's parental anxiety. Bon- 
bec had amassed a sum sufficiently 
large to support his family with credit; 
and to enable him to leave his son the 
means of acquiring wealth and conse- 
quence. 

Contoffe was given to retirement and 
reflection ; in his solitary moments he 
mused on the actions of men, as he saw 
them displayed in the course of his daily 
avocations. He beheld the merchants 
defraud each other, whenever they 
could do it undetected ; the Cadi was 
not inaccessible to corruption ; and the 
Caliph himself, the Prophet's vicege- 
rent, was surrounded by false and inte- 
rested courtiers, whose representations 
blinded the eye and closed the ear of 
the monarch; whose machinations pol- 
luted the fountains of justice. O holy 
Mahomet! he would exclaim—if thy 
servant had but an atom of thy power 
and a ray of thy intelligence, how 
would he expose these hypocritical he- 
lievers ! 

About thts time, a caravan arrived at 
Balsora. They had been absent two 
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years from the city; daring which pe- 
riod, they had taken an extensive cir- 
cuit in their joorney to and from Mecca, 
and had met many other companies tra- 
versing the desart. They brought with 
them the pearls, the perfumes, and the 
silks of Arabia, the delicate tissues of 
Cashmere, and the glittering treasures 
of Ormus. Many philosophers were 
in their company, travelling to observe 
mankind, and enrich their own country 
with the observations which they 
gleaned in the regions they visited. 
Conloffe was engaged for several 
days, in exchanging and trafficing with 
these merchants. In the course of his 
negociations, his attention was fre- 
quently arrested by a company of Der- 
vishes who’ arrived with the caravan 
and conversed in the bazar on the state 
of the city and of others which they 
had seen. Conloffe fancied that one of 
their. number took particular notice of 
him. This was a venerable old man, 
whose white hairs proclaimed him. of 
anextended age ; but his complexion 
had not lost its bloom. His eyes were 
grey, and flashed with intelligence. He 
leaned on his staff and surveyed the 
lively tumult around him, with the air 
of one who had seen mankind, in all 
their different aspects and attitudes. 
 Conloffe was one day surprised by the 
Dervishes advancing towards him. The 
oid man measured the youth with a 
steady glance, and bade him follow. 
loffe howed and obeyed in silence.~ 
The Dérvish trod with a firm and quick 
step, through the streets and suburbs of 
the city. They came at length to a 
, at the extremity of which they 
descentied into a deep, green valley. 
Here grew a solitary gigantic palm, at 
the foot of which murmured a clear and 
narrow streamlet. The Dervish seated 
himself there, and thus addressed his 
eager companion—*‘ On this spot, a 
esatury ago, I was born. It is now, 
what it then was; while revolutions 
have shaken empires, and levelled the 
mightiest cities. From this valley I 
shall never go more. Azrael has re- 
céivéd his commission ; I hear the rus- 
tling of his pinions. Of all the disco- 
veries of a life, spent in examining the 
nature of men, genii and angels, and 
exploring the mysteries of nature, this 
es oe my finger is the most’ valuable 
d. dangerous. It has the power of 
rendering its owner invisible, by turn- 
P Seed diamond towards the palm of 
lehand. Providence has thrown you 
in wy path ; you were destined from the 
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beginning of time to inherit this magié 
legacy, by which you may do much 
good, or bring ruin on yourself and 
others, as you are guided by prudence, 
or hurried away by rashness or passion. 
You will find, O my son! that you 
have desires, which have hitherto been 
buried within you, as that jewel was in 
the flaming centre of earth, before I 
descended into the tremendous cavern 
from whence it was torn. Be cautious 
and discreet. And now my hour is 
come. Take this bequest; inter me 
beneath the shadow of this palm, where 
my mother felt for me the pains of wo- 
man. There in its last tenement, whe- 
ther my soul is destined to reanimate 
another mass, or shall pass into the 
world of spirits, and the communion of 
the prophet, there will lie all that then 
is left, of the wisdom and fame of the 
Dervish Atalmulc.”” 

The old man leaned back against the 
palm, closed his eyelids and uttered no 
other sound. Conloffe laid his hand 
upon his heart; but it had ceased to 
beat. With awful reverence, he dug up 
the earth from around the foot. of the 
palm, wrapped the Dervish in his long 
vestments, and laid him in the grave he 
fiad chosen. ‘Having replaced the sod, 
he marked the situation of the valley, 
and retraced his steps towards the city, 

The sun threw his last golden beam | 
upon the plain, as the eyes of Atalmale 
closed in their eternal sleep. As Con- 
loffe traversed the plain, the uncertain 
shadows fell thicker around him. . He 
descried two men at a distance, moving 
with cautious steps, and apparently 
bearing a burden. He determined to 
try the virtue of his ring, turned the’ 
jewel inwards, and advanced towards 
them. Their conduct showed that they 
did not observe him, and he continued 
to watch their movements. He now 
perceived that they were slaves, and 
were supporting a chest, which they 
carried with extreme carefulness. When 
they arrived at the centre of the plain, 
they cast their eyes round with much 
anxiety ; perceiving no object near 
them, they commenced turning up the 
sand, and soon came to an iron door. 
This they raised, and having struck.a 
light, descended, concealing their taper. 
Conloffe followed them, He saw no- 
thing but a small square excavation, in. 
which the two slaves deposited their 
chest, and immediately quitted the 
place and closed the earth over the 
vault. Conloffe secured’ the materials 
with which they had lit their taper; he 








watched them until their forms were 
lost in darkness, and prepared to re- 
examine the place. ‘* Innocence,” said 
he, ‘ loves not all this mystery ; there 
is something wrong in this business, and 
Allah wills that I should detect it.” 
Making these refleétions he again en- 
tered the subterranean chamber; he 
broke open the box with much difficulty, 
and his sight was dazzled with the 
splendor of jewels—larger and more 
brilliant than any he ever before had 
beheld. His eye sparkled with tran- 
sport as he on the treasure before 
him. ‘ It were,” said he, ‘“‘ a dowry 
fit for the daughter of the great Caliph, 
or his Queen Zodiede.”” But he checked 
his exultations ; for conscience suggest- 
ed that he had no right to what he saw. 
It was the property of another, which 
he was anxious to secure. ‘‘ And yet,” 
exclaimed he, ** why this anxiety, if it 
was gained by honest industry? No— 
it is probably the wages of crime; it 
was stolen from some unfortunate mer- 
chant, or wrung by the withered fingers 
of avarice, or the iron grasp of tyranny, 
from starving misery, or hopeless ser- 
vitude.” He gazed again on the trea- 
sure; and seizing the precious box, 
quitted the chamber, replaced the earth, 
and proceeded to the city. As he lin- 

on the verge of the plain, con- 
science again told him, that, by what- 
ever means the jewels were obtained, 
he had no more right in them than any 
other man, and was guilty of a crime at 
least as great as their possessors. His 
first impulse was to return; but, thought 
he, robbers are now prowling; and 
though unseen myself, I cannot open the 
cave without observation. I will keep 
this treasure, as a sacred depo-it, until 
I discover the true owner. Thus si- 
lencing the deep voice within him, he 
regained his home unnoticed, and se- 
cured his prize in a private apartment. 
He then entered the streets in search of 
farther adventures. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


PETER PINDARICS ; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 
No. V. 


HODGE AND THE FIDDLER. 
A country swain one evening read 
(To wile away the hours) 
A book relating Orpheus’ deeds, 
Performed by music’s pow’rs. 


Th’ astonish’d bumpkin roll’d his eyes, 
And scratched his flaming head ; 
His mouth op'd wide, with wonder 


struck, 
Still as the book he read. 
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When finish’d quite, to bed he goes, 
Revolves sentence e’er ; 

At length bethinks him to cut down 
Of trees there’s yet a score. 

With glee Hodge Homespun hails the 

thought, 

And thinks it monst’rous fine ; 

Exclaims * it shall be done at morn 
With loss of little time.” 

“If oaks to music’s charms will stoop, 
As I'll to-morrow prove, 

Its kind assistance it shall lend 
In felling yonder grove.” 

Next morn he took, soon as "twas light, 
A Fiddler blind to play, 

And when the trees old Boreas shook, 
Cried * fiddle, Will, away !” 

The Fiddler did as he was told, 
But play’d and scrap’d in vain, 

For tho’ he play’d loud as he could, © 
The trees their ground maintain. 


Now, upstarts Ralph from ’mong the 
trees, 
And at the booby jokes; 
** Why, Will, may here for ever fiddle, 
These trees are Ash, not Oaks.” 
JE. 





THE ANCIENT DRAMA. 


The first comedy was acted at Athens, 
on a scaffold, by Saffarian and Dolon, 
562 years before Christ ; those of Te 
rence were first performed 154 years 
before Christ ; the first in England was 
in the year 1551. Tragedy was first 
acted at Athens in a waggon, 535 years 
before Christ, by Thespis, a native of 
Icaria, a town of Attica, in Greece, in 
whose time tra was carried on by 
a set of musicians and dancers, who, 
as they danced, sung hymns to the 
praise of Bacchus; and that the mu- 
Sicians and dancers might have-time to 
rest, and that the people should have 
some new diversion, introduced an ac- 
tor, who, between every two songs, 
repeated some discourse on a tragical 
subject. This actor's discourse: was 
called the episode. Thespis also fur- 
nished satyr with actors, and Horace 
says he brought forth his satyrs in 
an uncovered chariot, where they re- 
hearsed their poems, their faces being 
dauhed with dregs of wine. or, accord- 
ing to Suidas, painted with ceruse and 
vermillion, to represent the satyrs, who 
are represented with a red and high 
coloured visage. The episode meeting 
with a kind reception amongst the 
people, ASschylus introduced two ae 
tors, and Sophocles added a third, 
per brought tragedy into its full per- 

ion. 
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Autographs, with Biographical Motices. 


bd No. 1. 








“ I want to see Mrs. Jago’s hand- 
writing, that I may judge of her 
temper.” — SHENSTONE. 


The on that the character of 
individuals may be discovered by their 
writing, has had numerous advocates 
from the time of Shenstone, who wished 
to see Mrs. Jago’s hand-writing, in 
order that he might judge of her 
temper, down to the ingenious Mr. 
D'Israeli, who says, ‘ the vital prin- 
ciple mast be true, that the hand-writing 
an analogy to the character of 

the writer, as all voluntary actions are 
characteristic of the individual.” This 
mode of judging of the character of 
persons, can, however, only have any 
reality when the pen, acting without 
constraint, may become an instrument, 
led by and indicative of the natural 
itions. But regulated as the pen 

tow is, too often by a mechanical pro- 
cess, which the present race of writing- 
masters seems to have contrived, for 
their own convenience, a whole school 
exhibits a similar hand-writing; the 
pupils are forced into their automatic 
motions ‘as if acted on by the pressure 
ofa steam engine. <A bevy of beauties 
will now write such fac-similes of each 
other, that in a heap of letters pre- 
sented to the most sharp-sighted lover, 
to select that of his mistress, though 
like Bassanio among the caskets, his 
Moptness should be risked on the 
choice—he would despair of fixing on 
the right one, all appearing to 
come from the same rolling press. 
Whether nature would prompt every 


ave 


individual to have a distinct sort of 


writing, as she has given a different 
countenance, voice, and manner, we 
will not pretend to determine, though 
several persons, including Lavater and 
General Paoli, as well as Shenstone 
and Mr. D’Israeli, seem to have been 
of that opinion. General Paoli once 
told Mr. Northcote that he had decided 
on the character ‘and disposition of a 
man from his letters and the hand- 
writing. But leaving these specula- 
tions, which are at least but fanciful, 
it is enfficient for our purpose that 
there is a natural curiosity inherent in 
most minds, to see the hand-writing of 
individuals who have been distinguished 
by their rank, talents, virtues, or 
fortunes. It is in order to gratify this 
general feeling, that we propose to 
give occasionally a few autographs 
of the most eminent characters, with 
anecdotes, and brief biographical no- 
tices of the writers. We have selected 
for our i Number, fac-similes of 
the hand-writing of three of the most 
distinguished statesmen of the present 
age, and three of the first li 
ll accurately copied from the Is. 


1. RIGHT HON. CHARLES | 
JAMES FOX. 

This gentleman, who held a deserv- 
edly high rank in the Senate, on ac- 
count of his eloquence and his public 
virtues, and was for some time one of 
the Principal Secretaries of State, was 
born on the 13th of January, 1746, and 
died on the 18th of September, 1806. 
As we have so recently given a Memoir 
of Mr. Fex, with a spirited engraving 
of the tomb, erected to his memory in 
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Westminster Abbey, we shall refer 
our reader to No. XIV. of the Mirror, 
where some interesting particulars of 
his life will be found. 


2. RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT. 

William Pitt, the ‘‘ boy premier,’’ 
who rose to the highest offices of the 
State, at a period when young men 
have scarcely finished their education, 
was the second son of the Great Earl 


of Chatham, and was-born on the 28th: 


of May, 1759. From his youth he was 
trained up for public life; and his own 
memoirs are only to be found in the 
history of his country. In June, 1780, 
Mr. Pitt was called to the Bar, and 
went the Northern Circuit; and in 
January, 1781, he was returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Appleby. 
In 1782, he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, an office which, together 
~with that of First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, with the exception of two brief 
intervals, he held until the time of his 
death, which took place at Putney, be- 
tween the hours of 4 and 5 o’clock on 
the morning of the 28d of January, 


Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt stood at the 
head of the two parties, directly op- 
posed to each other, the Whigs and 
Tories; but those distinguished orators 
and rivals, notwithstanding their-po- 
litical hostility, entertained the ut- 
most respect for each other’s talents. 
After the close of the first session in 
which Mr. Pitt appeared in Parliament, 
a friend of Mr. Fox saying, ‘‘ Mr. 
Pitt, I think, promises tobe one of the 
first speakers ever heard in the House 
of Commons,” he instantly, replied, 
“ He is so already.” From this and 
other testimonies, it appears that Mr. 
Fox was very early impressed with a 
high idea of Mr. Pitt’s talents. It 
ought to be mentioned, to the mutual 
credit of these great men, that in future 
life, when they were the leaders of two 
opposite parties, and the supporters of 
different systems of politics, they al- 
ways in private spoke of each other’s 
abilities with the highest respect. Mr. 
Fox, in addressing the electors of 
Westminster, soon after he had resign- 
ed the seals as Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Pitt had been appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, bore the highest 
testimony to the talents of his rival ; 


and at a late period of Mr. Pitt’s ad-~ 


ministration, he said that ‘he had been 
narrowly watching Mr. Pitt for many 
years, and could never catch him trip- 
ing once.” Mr. Pitt also considered 
Ir. Fox as far superior to any of his 
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opponents, as a debater in the Mouse of 
Commons. 


8. THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE 
CANNING. 


This gentleman, whose eloquence 
renders him one of the most. distin- 
guished ornaments of the British Se- 
nate, is the son of George Canning, 
Esq. a gentleman of poetic talents, and 
favourably known to the public as the 
author of the verses supposed to have 
been written by Lord William Russell 
on the night preceding his execution. 
Mr. Canning was born in the year 
1771, and when of a proper age was 
sent to Eton School, where he be- 
came a writer in that clever periodical 
called'the ‘* Microcosm "’ to which he 
contributed several papers. In 1793, 
Mr. Canning came_ into Parliament, 
and on the 31;t of January, 1794, made 
his maiden speech on the treaty be- 
tween his Majesty and the King of 
Sardinia. From this period he has 
generally been in Parliament, and fre- 
quently in office. On the death of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Mr. Canning 
was appointed to succeed him in the 
office of Secretary of State for Fo. 
reign Affairs, and may now be consi- 
dered as the head of the present ad- 
ministration. Mr. Canning is not only 
a polished orator, but possesses an in- 
finite fund of wit and a happy vein, of 
satire. One of his bon mots we shall 
relate, Mr. Canning’and the Marquis 
Wellesley were looking at a picture of 
the Deluge: the ark was in the mid- 
dle distance; in the foreground, or 
rather in the fore-sea, an elephant was 
seen struggling with his fate. ‘“ I 
wonder,” said the Noble Marquis, 
“* that the elephant did not secure an 
iuside place in the ark.” ‘‘ He was 
too late,’ replied Mr. Canning—* he 
was detained packing up his trunk.” 


4. LORD BYRON. 
. "The Right Honourable George Lord 
Byron, is. descended from an ancient 
and honourable family, and was born 
on the 22d of January, 1788. After 
passing his early years in a college 
education, he made the ‘‘ grand tour” 
through Portugal, Spain, Greece, and 
Albania, and has given.a record of his 
feelings and impressions in his ‘‘ Childe 
Harold.” <Atan early age his Lord- 
ship became an author, when his first 
essays in verse were honoured with # 
very severe attack by the Edinburgh, 
Reviewers, who declared that, ‘‘ the 
poesy of this young Lord belonged to; 
the class which neither Gods nor man 
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are said to permit.’’ Mis Lordship 
took a just and severe revenge on the 
sapient critic, in a poem which he call- 
ed ** English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers ;"” and his subsequent works 
have proved that the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers were no conjurers. Of the 
genius of Lord Byron it is quite unne- 
cessary for us to make a single obser- 
vation, since itis universally acknow- 
ledged. Lord Byron is a very expert 
swimmer, and when on his travels pro- 
ceeded by sea from Athens to Con- 
santinople. While the ship lay in the 
Dardanelles, a discourse arose among 
some of the officers respecting the 
Bycability of swimming across the 
ellespont, and of thus verifying the 
truth of the story of Leander, so fami- 
liar to every classical reader. At 
length it was agreed on by Lord By- 
ronand Lieutenant Ekenhead, of the 
Salsette frigate, that they would make 
the trial; and this adventure according- 
ly took place on the 3d of May, 1810. 
this memorable enterprise, his 
Lordship gives the following account : 
—“The whole distance from Abydos, 
the place whence we started, to our 
landing at Sestos, on the other side, 
including the length we were carried 
by the ourrent, was computed by those 
on board the frigate at upwards of four 
English miles; though the actual 
breadth is barely one. The rapidity 
of the current is such, that no boat can 
tow directly across; and it may in 
some measure be estimated, from the 
circumstance of the whole distance be- 
ing accomplished by one of the parties 
in’an hour and five, and by the other, 
in an hour and ten minutes. The water 
was extremely cold, from the melting 
of the mountain snows. About three 
weeks before we had made an attempt ; 
but having ridden all the way from the 
Troad the same morning, and the water 
being of an icy chillness, we found it 
necessary to postpone the completion 
till the frigate anchored below the cas- 
tles, when we swam the straits, as just 
stated, entering a considerable way 
above the European and landing below 
the Asiatic fort. Chavalier says, that 
& youtig Jew swam the same distance 
for his mistress ; and Oliver mentions 
its having been done by a Neapolitan ; 
but'ur consul at Tarragona remein- 
bered neither of those circumstances, 
tid tried to dissuade us from the at- 
tempt. “A number of the Salsette’s 
ew were known to have accomplish- 
at distance; and the only 
thing that surprised me. was, that as 
doubts had heen entertained of the 
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truth of Leander’s story, no traveller 
had ever endeavoured to ascertain its 
practicability .”” 


5. SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 

Is one of the most prolific and the 
most successful author of his day, and 
was the first gentleman on_ whom his 
present Majesty conferred the dignity 
ofa Baronet. Sir Walter is the son 
of a Writer to the Signet of the same 
name, and was born at Edinburgh, on 
the 15th of August, 1771. He was 
brought up to the Scottish bar; and in 
1799, was appointed Sheriff Depute of 
Selkirk, and in March, 1806, one of 
the principal clerks of the Court of 
Session in Scotland. With the excep- 
tion of some translations from the Ger- 
man, Sir Walter Scott can scarcely be 
said to have commenced author until 
the year 1802, when he published ‘‘ The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 
The rubicon was now passed, and from 
that period to the present day, his pen, 
either in prose or verse, has been con- 
tinually exercised. As author of the 
Scottish novels (which extend to forty- 
six volumes), he is said to have re- 
ceived upwards of 100,000/.—a circum- 
stance which has made the present 
age be called the golden age of lite- 
rature. 


6. THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
For a memoir and several anecdotes 
of this distinguished poet, we tefér our 
readers to No. XII. of the Mirror. 


Miscellantes. 


WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 

A Dutch seaman being condemned to 
death, his punishment was changed, 
and ‘he was ordered to be left at St. 
Helena, This unhappy person repre- 
senting to himself the horrors of that 
solitude, fell upon a resolution to. at- 
tempt the strangest.action that ever was 
heard of. There had that day been in- 
terred in the same island an officer of 
the ship ; the seaman took up the body 
out of the coffin, and having made a 
kind of rudder of the upper board, ven- 
tured himself to sea in it. It happened 
fortunately to him to be so great a 
calm that the ship lay immoveable 
within aleague anda half of the island; 
when his companions seeing so strange 
a boat float upon the waters, imagined 
they saw a spectre, and were not a 
little startled, at the resolution of the. 
man, who durst hazard himself upon 
that element in three boards. slightly 











nailed together, though he had no hope 
to find, or, if so, to be received by those 
who had so lately sentenced him to 
death. Accordingly it was put to the 
question, whether he should be re- 
ceived or not; some would have the 
sentence put into execution, but at last 
mercy prevailed, and he was taken on 
board, and afterwards came to Hol- 
land, and lived in the town of Hom 
for many years. 
_. BOY AND SHARK. 

During the detention of the Ganges 
at Ongar Point, on the coast of Java, 
on the 5th of May, 1808, John Walker, 
boatswain’s boy of the Ganges, aged 
thirteen, swimming alongside of the 
ship when at anchor, and at a few 
yards distance from the boat, with 
three seamen in it, was discovered by 
a shark, which immediately approached 
him, and in spite of the exertions of the 
boat’s crew to intimidate the hungry 
monster, laid hold of the unfortunate 
boy, by including in his mouth the 
whole of the right leg, and more than 
half the thigh, pulling him beneath the 
water, close alougside the ship, when 
upwards of 100 men were spectators of 
the scene, and kept him below for 
nearly two minutes, in which time he 
had torn off the leg and thigh to the ex- 
tent above-mentioned. The boy once 
more made bis appearance on the sur- 
face of the water, and the shark upon 
his back, with his jaws again extended 
to make @ finish of his prey, when a 
lad from the boat struck him with the 
boat-hook, and by the same instrument 
laid hold of the boy, and brought him 
on board. The boy had lost a vast 
deal of blood ; the stump was dread- 
fully lacerated, and the bone splintered 
near an inch and a half, which required 
an amputation of the thigh close to the 
hip joint. Under all these untoward 
circumstances, the boy has recovered 
quite well within three months from the 
date of the operation. The fleet, as it 
was an extraordinary case, subscribed 
upwards of 2802. for him. 


a Rage Saye ADDRESS, = 
Spoken b ir. John Kemble, at 
Edinburgh Theatre. 
WRITTEN BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
As the worn war horse, at the trumpet’s 


sound, ; 

Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws 
the ground— 

Disdains the ease his generous lord 


assigns, 
And longs to rush on the embattled 
lines, 
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So {, your plaudits ringipg on mine ear, 

Can scarce sustain to think our parting 
near ; 

To think my scenic hour for ever past, 

And that those valued plaudits are my 


last. 

But years steal on—and higher duties 
crave 

Some space between the theatre and 


grave ; 

That like the Roman in the capital, 

I may adjust my mantle ere I fall: 

My life’s brief act in public service 
flown, 

The last, the closing scene, must be my 


own. 

Here, then, adieu! while yet some well 
graced parts 

May fix an ancient favourite in your 
hearts, 

Not quite to he forgotten, even when 

You look on better actors, younger 


men : 

And if your bosoms own this kindly 
debt 

Of old remembrance, how shall mine 


forget ?— 

O, héw forget! how oft [hither came 

In anxious hope, how oft returned with 
famet 

How oft around your circle this weak 
hand 

Has waved immortal Shakspesre’s 
magic wand, 

Till the full burst of inspiration came, 

And I ag felt, and you have fann'd 

s] 


jame ! 
By mem’ry treasur’d, while her reign 


endures, 

These hours must live—and all their 
charms are yours. 

O favour’d land! renowned for arts 
and arms, 

For manly talent and for female charms, 

Could this full bosom prompt the sink- 
ing line, 

What fervent benedictions now were 


ine | ‘ 
But my last part is play’d, my knell is 


rung, 

When rs your praise falls faultering 
from my tongue ; 

And all that you can hear, or I can tell, 

Is—friends and patrons, hail, and fare 
you well! 


MARRIAGE WITH THE RING. 
The practice of marrying with 

ring for the female was adopted by the 
Romans: the bride was modestly 
veiled, and after receiving the nuptial 
benediction, was crowned with flowers. 
The ring, symbolic of eternity, ee 
no termination, was given and 

as a token of everlasting love. 
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PROCLAMATION OF MARRIAGES 
» IN NEWGATE-MARKET. 
During the time of our common- 
wealth, when the established church 
lost its authority and sanctity, it was 
castomary for the banns of marriage 
to be proclaimed on the market-days in 
Newgate-market, and afterwards the 
parties were married in the church ; 
and the register states, they were mar- 
ried at the place of meeting ealled the 
church.—See the Register of St. An- 
drew, Holborn, during those years. 





THE BODY OF CHARLES I, 
RELATED BY DR. VILLERS. 

The mausoleums of mortality of most 
ofthe Kings of England, in ages con- 
siderably more remote than that of 
Charles the First, has been discovered, 
bat how the circumstance of the burial 
place of that unfortunate monarch has 
so long been enveloped in obscurity, 
without a decided knowledge of the 
place of his interment, is a matter 
of much surprise. Wood, in his 
Athenw, mentions Windsor; but upon 
this point of supposition, until the year 
1813, we have had no direct proof; 
however, the investigation which took 
place in the vault of King Henry 
the Eighth, at Windsor, immediately 
after the funeral of the late Duchess of 
Branswick, has confirmed this opinion, 
in the presence of his Majesty, his phy- 
ticians, and several persons of high dis- 
tinction. In this vault, amongst other 
coffins, was discovered one bearing an 
inscription ‘‘ King Charles, 1648,” in 

_ large legible characters, on a scroll of 
lead and, which, after a short pause, 
was opened, and was found to contain 
the body of that unfortunate King; for 
sach was the impression made upon the 
observer, from the striking resemblance 
to the picture of that monarch, the head 
certainly did present sufficient criterion 
to observe the adjustment by a cement 
to the shoulders; the forehead and 

, temples had lost little of their muscu- 
lar substance ; the nose hed fallen from 
the loss of the cartilage,- but the left 
eye, at the first moment of exposure, 
was open and full to view, though it 
vanished almost instantly, upon the ex- 
posure to the air; the shape of the face 
was oval, and several of the teeth per- 
fect ; the left ear, in consequence of the 
interposition of the preparation used in 
those times for the preservation of dead 

between it and the wrappers, 
was found entire; the head was held 
up to view, the back part of the scalp 


was perfect, and had a very fresh ap- 
pearance; the tendons and ligaments 
of the neck were of considerable sub- 
stance, and firm; the hair was thick 
and black; the beard brown, and the 
complexion of the skin was dark and 
discoloured, very similar to the Egyp- 
tian mummy. The hair on the head was 
not more than an iach in length, and 
had probably been cut off for the bet- 
ter convenience of the executioner. 


‘Even under these circumstances, the 


countenance certainly did have a strong 
and marked resemblance to the coins, 
and the several pictures of King Charles 
the First, by Vandyke, and other 
painters, by which it was very familiar 
te many, and cannot be denied that the 
shape of the face, the forehead, the 
eye, and the pointed beard, so charac- 
teristic of the period in which he lived, 
are most striking and important fea- 
tures by which resemblance is deter- 
mined; however, on further examining 
the separation of the head from the 
body, the muscles of the neck had evi- 
dently retracted, and the fourth cervical 
vertebrse of the continuation of the 
back bone to the head was found 
cut through its substance transversely, 
leaving the surfaces of the divided 
portion of bones smooth, and which 
certainly could have been produced 
only by the blow of a sharp axe ; which 
circumstances furnish us with sufficient 
proof to identify the body of King 
Charles the First. After through 
the ceremony described, the head and 
other parts were restored to their situa- — 
tions, and the coffins closed upon the 
unfortunate remains of this unhappy 
monarch in quiet forever. Among the 
other coffins which presented to view, 
was observed that of Henry the Eighth, 
and Queen Jane Seymour. 


_ TRUE AMBITION. 

After reading some anecdotes of that 
singular man Napoleon Buonaparte, 
from one of those works respecting 
him with which our press is now 
groaning, I sat down towards evening 
by the fire-side, and did not fall 
asleep, (as some of my predecessor 
Essayists might perchance have done) 
nor had I “a dream’ which was 
not ali a dream’’—but commenced a 
train of musing, which, I trust, was not 
wholly unproductive of benefit to my 
own mind, and may not be quite unedi- 
fying to those ‘ gentle readers” who 
will cast a condescending glance over 
the columns which give to the world 
the following humble cogitations : 
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Ambition hath been called by some 
author (with whose name I am un- 
acquainted) and in some work (which 
has no place in my memory) ‘** the noble 
weakness of a noble mind,’’ or some- 
thing to the same effect ;—now, (my 
sweet public, do not yawn so awfully, 
I will be brief)—tbis said ambition is of 
two kinds—that which begins and ter- 
minates in se/f—which compasses sea 
and land for the gratification of its own 
ends—and that which encircles in its 

sp of philanthropy, the whoie 
ee race—which knows no termi 
nation or limit in its efforts to diffuse 
peace and bappiness, but the utmost 
verge of the green earth! Singular 
indeed it is, but unquestionably true, 
that the majority of mankind patronize 
the Being, whose passion assumes the 
Sst of these aspecis. Does the Con- 
queror want encouragement in his 
career? No. Mark him as he strides 
from one field of desolation and ruinto 
another—his sword, red to the very hilt 
with human blood—his standards agi- 
tated by the fretful breeze which sighs 
mournfully the while over the gashed 
and lifeless corses of those who will 
return to their beloved uative hills and 
valleys, and behold the dear faces of 
their kindred no more for ever !—-Myri- 
ads follow in his train, and shouting 
with a mad enthusiasm, proclaim oue, 
who was but yesterday a helpless in- 
fant in his mother’s arms, and to-mor- 
row. may be but a'clod of the valley— 
a Hero—almosta Deity! © 

I was always fond of peace, and 
would go far to find her, and do much 
to'keep her when found: (indeed I 
have, my charming public, entre nous, 
written a poem upon peace, which, 
should the world display safficient dis- 
crimination to discover my merits, may 
be published some of those odd days)— 
but independently of this my predelic- 
tion, and as a matter of taste, I cannot 
help thinking ita far sublimer and more 
splendid sight, to behold an individual 
going on unobtrusively, and, as it were, 
in the shade, diffusing light to those 
who are sitting in darkness—know- 
ledge to the ignorant—alleviating, com- 
forting, counselling, wherever suffer- 
ing and calamity abound—and where 
does it not?—but where is the ap- 
plause. and the gratulation which 
should follow this amiable and bene- 
ficent being ?—few indeed will track 
the path ofa Howard, or pause to ‘shed 
a tear over the premature grave of 

a Henry Ma $ 

If it-were at. all extraordinary that 

the really great and good should pass 
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over the stage of existence, eompara- 
tively unnoticed and unknown, we 
might wonder why the death of the 
excellent John Owen, late Secretary 
to the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety, should have produced so little of 
what is called a sensation, among our 
countrymen: but ‘‘ Wonder,” says 
Lord Bacon, “ is the offspring of Igno- 
rance’’—so a truce to it. 

There are some, who, in a few years 
of devoted usefulness and energetic 
exertion, live longer than many who 
are the full space of threescore years 
and ten, in merely crawling from the 
cradle to the grave. In this class was 
Mr. Owen. Among the very earliest 
founders of a society, which, in its or- 
ganization and progress, certainly 
forms an epoch in the history of man- 
kind, he brought to its aid talents and 
genius, which would have raised him to 
a high eminence in any rank of life, 
Enthusiasm, tempered by admirable 
good sense—zeal, unmingled with s 

article of bigotry—and who that has 
heard him pour forth the full tide of 
his resistless eloquence in the cause, 
and can entertain a moment's doubt 
that his Aeart was immersed in its im- 
portance? He bore the petulance and 
provocation of those who were his op- 
pouents, with a temper and a meekness 
which should never be forgotten ; espe- 
cially when it is considered, that in the 
exercise of such amiable feelings, 
(the result of fixed priuciple) he was 
compelled to curb the intellectual pow- 
er which he fully. possessed; of putting 
to silence and to shame, these who mis- 
construed his, motives, and who were 
incapable of appreciating his merits. 

The lively playfulness of bis man- 
ners in private, (which ought to shut 
the mouths of those who. invest reli- 
gion with a. gloom. that. belongs not to 
it) will ever endear his memory to all 
who enjoyed the privilege of his ac- 
quaintance, and add pungency to their 
regret for the, loss of one, who, after 
wearing out a bodily frame na- 
turally strong, and a mind singularly 
vigorous, in the service of his fello¥- 
creatures, fell a victim to his exertions, 
and sunk at last to rest. 

Reader !—this is not the language of 
compliment—of empty, unmeaning, 
interested panegyric—it is truth— 
nothing but the truth—and if not 
alithe truth, itis only because time 
would fail me to record it. I havead- 
vanced uo dogmas which. can clash 
with the settled opinions. of any, but 
have simply attempted the sketch of 
an enlightened, noble, and consistent 
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charaeter, and one well worthy the 
imitation of all? 

Great and excellent man! May my 
communion on éarth be with such as 
thou wert !—and mine, too, be like glo- 
rious communion in the green pa: tures, 
and by the still waters of a better and 
a brighter world than this! 

‘ " Epaar. 





The Gatherer, 


“ fam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.’,—WorTon. 


A CAUTION. 

He that a watch would wear, this he 
should do— 

Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket 
too. 





Autiterative Love Letrer.— 
Adored and angelic Amelia. Accept 
@ ardent and artless amourist’s affec- 
tions, alleviate an anguished admirer’s 
@larms, and answer an amorous appli- 
cant’s avowed ardour. Ah Amelia! 
all appears an awful aspect! Ambition, 
avarice, and arrogance, alas! are at- 
tractive allurements, and abase an ar- 
dent attachment. Appease an aching 
and affectionate adorer’s alarms, and 
anon acknowledge affianced Albert’s 
alliance a8 agreeable and acceptable. 
—Anxiqusly aweiting, cn affectionate 
and affirmative answer, accept an g@r- 
dent admirer's aching. adiey,.,. Always 
angelic and adorable Amelia’s admiring 
apipfiegtionate amourist; (}. AUBERT. 





ACCUSATION, 
apg poral to Tom, one day, 
Bill had ta’en his character away: 
“T:take your character,’ says Bill, 
“why, zounds, — : 
1 would, not have tt, Sir, . for fifty 
:; pounds.”’ risti 





TO. MAKE PERRY AN ACROSTIC. 
P ut Beauty's graces with a mind, 
E adued with every power to please ; 
R esplendent wit, demeanour kind, 
R eal modesty, and taste refin’d; 
¥ ou’ll ‘find sweet Perry’s made of 


these. 
The following is said tobe the ori- 
of nine tailors ing one man :— 


A poor beggar stopped near a tailor’s 
shop, where nine men were at work, 
and craved charity; each contributed 
i resented the beggar 
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EPITAPHS. 
The late Sir John Trollope eaused 

his grave to be dug some years pre- 
vious to his death; and at the head a 
stone was placed perpendicularly with 
the following lines: 

I, Sir John Trollope, 

Made this ground roll up, 

When God shall call my soul up, 

My body shall fill the hole up. 


2. IN GAINSBOROUGH CHURCH-YARD. 

Here lies the body of Gabriel John, 

Who died in the year eighteen hundred 
and one; 

Pray for the soul of Gabriel John, . 

You may, if you please, or may let it 


alone, 

For its all one to Gabriel John, 

Who died in the year eighteen hundred 
and one. 


8. ON & DISORDERLY FELLOW NAMED 
CHEST. 
Here lies one Chest within another : 
That chest was good 
Which was made of wood, 
But who'll say so of t’other? 





Sir JErome Bowes.—John Basilide, 
Gaar of Muscovy, a cruel and hard- 
hearted prince, ordered, according. to 
some historians, a nail to be driven into 
the head of the Ambassador of an Ita- 
lian prince, for having put on his: hat 
in his presence. owever, when Je- 
rome Bowes, Ambassador of Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, appeared: before 
that prince, he boldly put his hat on, 
and left him in the same manner. The 
Czar asked: him whether: he were igno- 
rant of. the treatment another ambas- 
sador had received, fora like temerity? 
I know it, answered the Englishman : 
but Iam the Ambassador: of a Queen 
that has always her head covered, and 
that never suffers an insult:put upon-any 
of her ministers to pass unpunished. The 
©zar,: generous enough to admire this 
boldness, exclaimed, turning towards 
his courtiers: ‘* This. isa brave man, 
who dares act and speak thus for the 
honour and interest of his Sovereign! 
Which of you would do as much for 
me?” 





Fiso.—The smelt: the name of this 
Gish is derived fromits peculiar scent, 
i. e. smell it. Thereis no fish dies so 
soon as the herring when taken out of 
the water, whence arises the proverb, 
‘¢ as dead as. a herring.” Herring-sil- 
ver is money formerly paid in lieu of a 
certain quantity of herrings for a reli- 
gious house. 





THE 


RECIPE FOR COURTSHIP. 
By Dean Swift. 
Two or three dears and two or three 
sweets, 
Two or three balls and two or three 
treats; 
Two or three serenades giv’n as a lure, 
Two or three oaths how much they 
endure ; 
Two or three messages sent in one day, 
Two or three times led out from the 
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play, 

Two or three soft speeches made by 
the way; 

Two or three tickets for two or three 


: mes, 

Two or three love letters writ all in 
rhymes; ‘ 

Two or three months keeping strict to 
these rules, 

Can never fail of making a couple of 
fools. 


A Goon Wirse.—There are three 
things which a geod wife should resem- 
ble, and yet those three things she 
should not resemble. She should be 
like a town clock—keep time and regu- 
larity. She should not be like a town 
clock—speak so loud that all the town 

She should he like a 


last word. 
EPITAPH ON AN ASS. 
By the late Dr. Jenner. 
Beneath this huge hillock here lies a 
poor creature, 
So easy, so gentle, so barmless his 


nature, 
On earth by kind Heav’a he surely was 
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Nosi.ity.—A merchant, named Mr. ~ 
John, intoxicated by the familiarit 
of Louis XI. who very often admi: 
him in particular to dine with him, took 
it in his head one day to request his” 
Majesty to grant him letters of nobi- 
lity. The King did not refuse his re. 
quest; but’ when the new noblemag 
appeared at Court, he affected not to” 
know him. Mr. John, surprised at” 
this unexpected reception, could not) 
forbear complaining of it. ‘Go about. 
your business, Mr. John—I mean my” 
Lord,” said the King; *‘ when [ used 
toinvite you to my table, I considers 
ed you as the first of your professions 
but now I should insult my nobles, 

I were to treat you with the same dise 
tinction.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
In answer to numerous inquiries, we 





: beg to state, that each volume of 


Mirror will contain a Title and Index 
we therefore request our Subscri 
not to bind up their sets until the I 
is published, of which due notice 
be given. 

eplies to several letters shall 
sent in a day or two; and our re 
ing Correspondents shall (if possi 
all have an answer next week. 


Adbertisements. 
Published by Pac ene 335, 
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sent, _ , ; ' 
To teach erring mortals the road to ; 


Content. 
Whatever befel him, he bore his hard 


fate, 

Nor envied the steed in his high-pam- 
+ state. 

Though homely his fare was, he’d 
never repine ; 

On a dock could he breakfast, on this- 
tles could dine. 

No matter how coarse or unsavoury his 
‘sallad, 

Content made the flavour suit well with 


his palate. 
Now, Reader, depart, and, as onward 


you pess, 
Refiect on the lesson you've heard from 
an Ass. 
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